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ADVERTISING PAGES REMOVER 


la BUYERS, 


Machinery, Materials, Supplies 


CANDY PRODUCTION 


Check the items for which you are, or will soon be, in the market, and we will see that you are sup- 


plied with complete information about them, or that a salesman contacts you. 


THE MANUF 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 


ACTURING CONFECTI 





ONER 


- 71 W. 23rd Street, New York 





Machinery and 
Equipment 
Air 
Conditioning Equipment 
Fans 
Tunnels, Cooling 
Basket Dipping Machines 
Batch 
Rollers 
Warmers 
Beaters 
Cream 
Egg and Gelatine 
Marshmallow 
Whip 
Belting 
Conveyor 
Packing 
Power 
Boards and Trays 
Caramel 
Dipping 
Starch 
Chocolate and Cocoa 
Machinery 


(Specify) 


Conditioner and Cleaner, 
Starch 

Cookers 
Continuous 
Vacuum 

Cutters 
Adjustable Steel Roll 
Continuous 

Depositors 





(1 Have Salesman Call 


Furnaces 
Electric 
Gas 
Handroll Machines 
Kettles 
Choc. Melting and Mixing 
Mixing 
Open Fire 
Steam Jacketed 
Tilting 
Mills, Sugar 
Meters, Flow 
Mixers 
Motors 
Moulds 
Aluminum 
Composition 
Metal 
Rubber 
Nut Machinery 
Blanchers 
Crackers 
Roasters 
Packaging Machinery 
(Specify) 


(Specify Size) 


Pans, Revolving 
Popcorn Poppers 
Pulling Machines 
Pumps 

(Specify Type) 
acks 
Refrigerating Machinery 
Rollers 

(Specify Type) 
cales 

Platform 

Table 








Slabs, Cooling 

Marble 

Steel 
Steam Traps 
Stick Candy Machines 
Sucker Machines 
Temperature Controls 
Trucks, Hand 
Valves 
X-Ray Equipment 


Raw Materials 


Acids (Specify) 


Albumen, Egg 
Butter, Coconut 
Caramel Cream and Paste 
Chemicals (Specify) 
Cherries, Dippin 
Coating, Chocolate 
Coconut 
Colors 
Corn Products 
Starch 
Sugar 
Syrup 
Cream, Fondant 
Fats and Oils 
Flavoring Materials 
Emulsions 
Essential Oils 
True Fruit 
Synthetic Fruit 
Vanilla 





(Specify) 


Vanillin 
Fruit Products 
Dipping 
Glace 
Gelatin 
Glaze, Confectioners’ 
Gum Arabic and Tragacanth 
Honey 
Invertase 
Lecithin 
Licorice 
Maple Sugar and Syrup 
Marzipan 
Milk Products 
Dry 
Condensed 
Plastic 
Molasses 
Nuts, Shelled and Unshelled 
Oil, Slab 


* Pectin 


Starch, Corn 


Sugar 


Beet 
Cane 
Corn 
Invert 
Liquid 
Maple 


Miscellaneous 
Supplies & Services 


Cleaning Materials 
Insecticides 

Paints 

Laboratory Service 
Other 




















Note: This request must bear the name of the firm and must be signed by the authorized purchasing agent or an officer of the firm. If an 
Individual firm, by the owner. 
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How Walter Baker Improved 
FINISHED GOODS STORAGE 


By E. A. SANSTROM 


ALTER BAKER and Com- 
W pany. Inc., Dorchester, 


Mass., has completed conver- 


sion of one of its large storage build- 
ings to an air conditioned storage for 
the handling of additional finished 
goods. 

A most important problem to the 


‘chocolate manufacturer is the storage 


of finished goods under conditions ot 
proper temperature and humidity. 
Practically all maunfacturers now 
produce chocolate under closely con- 
trolled temperature and humidity up 
to the packed stage. Only as far back 
as about 15 to 20 years ago. pro- 
duction of chocolate products was 
predominantly carried on during the 
cool months and plants were closed 
down during the hot summer months, 
since it was almost impossible to 
manufacture a quality product unde¢ 
those atmospheric conditions. 

At this plant there still exist the 
original bridges, over the Neponset 
River between plant buildings, on 
which the chocolate was cooled after 
being hand-deposited into moulds. 
Modern advancement in air condi- 
tioning has made it possible for the 
chocolate manufacturer to produce 
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Mr. Sanstrom, a member of the Walter Baker staff, has written 

this article exclusively for The Manufacturing Confectioner. 

Photos of the Warehouse and Compressor Unit were taken 
especially for this story. 





Interior of Building Formerly Used as Warehouse which Has Been Air-Conditioned for 
Storage of Finished Goods By Walter Baker & Co., Dorchester, Mass. 
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Scenes from the 
WALTER BAKER 
& CO., Plants 


1. Executive Office and Forbes Mill. 2. Pierce Mill, built in 1868. 
3. Old Storage Sheds at Eagle Mill. 4. Ware Mill and Bridge 
to Pierce Mill. 5. Eagle Mill. 
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Melanger. Used for Mixing Milk 
Chocolate. 17 & 18. Laboratory 
Scenes. 19. Carton Sealing Ma- 
chine in Operation. 


Courtesy, G. F. News Letter 








goods at any time during the year, 
under even extreme weather condi- 
tions, and maintain the high quality 
of these products in storage, 

The present trend of employment 
stabilization makes it imperative to 
have air-conditioned storage for 
goods which are produced during 
the hottest weather. A fairly constant 
force of workers will keep the pro- 
duction rate at such a level that it 
is necessary to store goods during the 
summer for a much longer period, 
causing inventories to build to the 
highest peak. Cooling alone is of 
considerable importance, but safe 
conditions are not obtained unless 
the humidity is also controlled. 


Danger from Mould 
And Crystallization 


Under conditions of high humid- 
ity, even in a cool location, it is 
possible that condensation will be 
formed which, at the least, will cause 
formation of sugar crystals on the 
chocolate surfaces and, if the condi- 
tions of high humidity are of any 
long duration, there may be danger 
of mould. In addition to these reasons 
for controlling both humidity and 
temperature, there is the fact that 
chocolate improves with a_ period 
of aging, in both working charac- 
teristics and flavor. This aging 
should take place under the best 
possible clean and sanitary atmos- 
pheric conditions. 


The building converted by the 
Baker Company is a typical ware- 
house of unusual construction, since 
there is an air space of 4 in. be- 
tween the double brick walls, and 
also between the interior dividing 
walls of the first floor. It is of semi- 
fireproof construction because of the 
wooden roof under slate shingles. 
This roof is supported by steel. The 
first floor of the building is divided 
into eight separate sections, The sec- 
ond floor has no divisions and is one 
complete room with the roof as the 
ceiling. 

Prior to conditioning, this build- 
ing was reasonably cool on the first 
floor during the summer months but 
very hot on the second floor because 
of radiation from the roof. The first 
problem before installing condition- 
ing equipment was to provide the 
best possible insulation for this roof. 
This was accomplished by attaching 
plywood sheets to 2 x 4 studding on 
the under side of the roof. Into the 
spaces between the studding, rock 
wool was blown. This makes a neat 
appearing ceiling and affords ex- 
cellent insulation against both heat 


and cold. 
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Vertical Single-Acting, Enclosed Safety 
Head Ammonia Compressor in Baker's 
Store House. 


Install Complete Air 
Conditioning System 


A complete air conditioning sys- 
tem was installed to handle require- 
ments of the two floors having a 
volume of about 200,000 cubic feet 
and 160,000 cubic feet, respectively. 
This equipment is designed to cool 
the conditioned space to an average 
temperature of 68° F. and produces 
a relative humidity of 52% when 
the outside dry bulb temperature is 
95° F. and the outside entering wet 
bulb temperature is 75° F. The al- 
lowable tolerance is + 1% on the 
wet bulb temperature. 

A 7% x 7% York vertical single- 
acting, enclosed safety head, am- 
monia compressor, driven by one 
60 HP 1200 r.p.m. motor through 
suitable V-belts, is the mainstay of 
the system, in conjunction with two 
Model EV88A_ evaporative con- 
densers, each containing 1600 lineal 
feet of bare %4 in. galvanized pipe 
coil, and each complete with V-belt 
drives, circulating fans, circulating 
pumps, and float control for water 
make-up. The ammonia receiver in 
the installation is 20” in diameter 
by 8’ long. The air washer is a de- 
humidifier to handle 10,000 c.f.m. 
of air, complete with inlet deflectors, 
spray eliminator, surge drum, float 
tank, and float control. 

A Pennsylvania No. 24% BMD 
split casing centrifugal water pump 
handles the requirements of the air 
washer. The dehumidified air is 
passed through two banks of heaters 
consisting of Aerofin section, design- 
ed for a 500 ft. per minute face 
velocity and a temperature rise of 
approximately 30 degrees, and is 
then blown to the ducts by two Amer- 
ican Blower No. 4% single inlet 


width fans, each having a capacity 
of 7500 c.f.m. An Alberger type shel! 
and copper coils spray heater is pro- 
vided to heat outside air that is used, 

A dewpoint thermostat operates 
the machine and water heater valve 
with a humidistat to reset it as need- 
ed. There is a steam valve and therm- 
ostat in the preheaters, as well as 
two steam valves in the recording 
thermostats. A steam valve and spray 
water heater is operated from the 
dewpoint thermostat. Complete air 
ducts are furnished on each floor 
with an auditorium bypass, all de- 
signed in accordance with standards 
of the ASH&VE, and provided with 
grille-type air outlets—adjustable 
horizontal or vertical for summer 
and winter operation. 

Excellent results have been obtain- 
ed from the air conditioning equip- 
ment during the most extreme weath- 
er condition of the past summer. The 
installation is functioning properly 
and satisfactorily. 


Company Celebrating 
175th Anniversary 


Walter Baker & Company is cele- 
brating its 175th Anniversary this 
year. The company was founded in 
a tiny grist mill on the banks of the 
Neponset River in the little town of 
Dorchester, Mass., just 11 years be- 
fore the United States became a na- 
tion. For materials with which to 
start operations, the company had 
water power, a few cocoa beans and 
an ideal. The ideal, stated simple, 
was: Do it first; do it best; keep 
it best. 

In 1765, Dr. James Baker assisted 
John Hannon, who was an excellent 
chocolate maker, in establishing the 
first chocolate mill in America. They 
made the finest chocolate they could 
and sold it on a money back guaran- 
tee. In 1772, Dr. Baker personally 
started the manufacture of choco- 
late in part of a Dorchester paper 
mill, although he continued to give 
Hannon financial and other assist- 
ance until Hannon disappeared at 
sea in 1779. It was not until 1780, 
when Baker acquired full ownership 
of the Hannon business, that he made 
the first chocolate branded “Baker’s.” 
Today, Baker’s Chocolate is the oldest 
branded food product in America. 

Two years after George Washing- 
ton was inaugurated as president, on 
April 30; 1789, Dr, Baker took his 
son, Edmund, into partnership. Ed- 
mund promptly married Sarah Howe. 
and in July of the next year, Walter 
Baker was born. Walter went from 
Harvard, in 1811, to Judge Tapping 
Reeve’s law school in Litchfield, 
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Conn., but quit in 1812 to go into 
manufacturing of wool products. 
Later he taught school in Natchez, 
traded in New Orleans, and returned 
to Dorchester to become his father’s 
partner in 1818. 

Edmund retired in 1824 and plac- 
ed the business in the hands of Wal- 
ter. In 1825, old Dr. James Baker 
died, Walter married Deborah Smith 
Mott, and Henry Lillie Pierce, sou 


of Walter’s half-sister was born. In» 


1827, Walter was made colonel in 
the state militia and Walter, Jr., was 
born, 


Start Test Sampling 
of Beans for Quality 


The business was literally growing 
up with the country. New products 
were being added to the line, test- 
sampling of the cocoa beans was 
being practiced, and agents of the 
company were instructed to return 
all stale or damaged goods. It is a 
matter of record that young Abe 
Lincoln and William Barry, his part- 
ner, carried Baker’s chocolate in 
their store at New Salem. IIl. 

In 1843, the first shipment of 
chocolate by rail was noted and in 
1844, Walter was obliged to write 
P. Poillen, Esq., of the Bowery, N. 
Y., asking him to cease and desist 
from making a cheap imitation 
stamped “Baker, Boston.” In 1846, 
when Edmund died, the company’s 
employees included two men, two 
apprentices, six girls, and a forelady. 
In 1848, Walter received his first 
telegram from V. Brundage giving 
the price of Trinidad beans, and 





EXECUTIVES FROLIC AFTER INITIAL BROADCAST 





Courtesy, Advertising Age 


Eating, talking and having a good time seems to be the order of business at a 

social gathering in Cincinnati following the initial broadcast of “Scramby Andy” 

under sponsorship of Walter H. Johnson Candy Company, Chicago. Left to 

right are C. O. Matheis, Johnson advertising manager; Ray Shannon, who con- 

ducts the program; Walter H. Johnson, president of the company, and Mort 

Heineman, Franklin Bruck Advertising Corporation, New York. The program 
is heard over WLW 


that was the year he wrote, “adver- 
tising . . . , is the best mode of 
reaching both city and _ country 
traders.” In 1849, Walter Jr., sailed 
for San Francisco, Walter made his 
first Caracas chocolate, and Henry 
Pierce went to work for the company 
as a clerk at $3 a week. Pierce quit 
his job next year, because his po- 
litical opinions irritated the Whig 
in Walter, but he returned to ‘the 
company in 1851, this time at $800 
a year. 

Walter Baker died in 1852, and the 
Mill passed into the hands of the 
trustees. In 1854, Pierce leased the 





E. C. Kingham of the Industrial Relations Department, and John Dursdill of the Production 
Department, Walter Baker and Co., at Marker Indicating Site of Company’s First 
Chocolate Mill. 
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business from the trustees, and under 
his direction it grew tremendously. 
Pierce is responsible for acquiring 
the many small local chocolate oper- 
ations and many of the buildings that 
are a part of the Dorchester set-up 
today. It was he who in 1881 brought 
back from Dresden, Germany, the 
idea of using Jean Etienne Liotard’s 
“LaBelle Chocolatiere” as Walter 
Baker’s trademark. The business was 
incorporated in 1895, and Henry L. 
Pierce died the next year. The cor- 
poration continued to operate in- 
dependently until 1927, when it be- 
came the third company to join 
what is now known as the General 
Foods Corporation, 

In commemoration of the 175th 
Anniversary, the company has an- 
nounced a special line of finished 
goods for Fall which have never be- 
fore been offered. Today almost 900 
persons are employed in the ivy- 
covered and venerable factories and 
offices which extend many blocks 
along the Neponsit river in both Dor- 
chester and Milton, Mass. Baker’s 
products are handled in more than 
400,000 retail stores. 


Tolbert N. Richardson, 64, presi- 
dent of Thomas D. Richardson Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, died recently. 
Mr. Richardson was the son of the 
founder of the company. He was a 
member of the Rittenhouse and Rac- 
quet Clubs and also a member of 
the Union League. T. N. Richardson, 
has succeeded his father as president 


of the firm. 
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LET'S CELEBRATE 
THIS HALLOWE'EN 


By GEORGE A. EDDINGTON 


ALLOWE’EN is the one holiday, in my opinion, 
H when the retail manufacturer, especially the 

smaller shop, can really “let go.” By that I mean, 
there are no traditions, holy or unholy, which need to 
confine anyone to a very definite type or kind of goods 
featured, or which limit the shop in the matter of dis- 
play, decorations, dress-up, and so on, True, the spirit 
of rowdyism is fast disappearing from the American 
Hallowe'en celebration, but the gayety and carnival spirit 
usually associated with the occasion can be re-created 
both in the candies featured and in the manner of their 
display. 

At this holiday season the predominant color schemes 
are orange and black; orange for the expression of the 
spirit of Harvest, and black for the superstitions, the 
black cats, the goblins, etc., which are associated with 
the festival. There aren’t a lot of new things you can do 
to greet this holiday, but there are a lot of entertaining 
“old” things which because of their very age, are “new” 
to the younger generation and are, therefore, interesting 
and tempting to the candy purchaser. For Hallowe’en is 
primarily a holiday for the “youngsters” from 7 to 27. 

So, getting ready for Hallowe’en becomes a matter of 
putting a new dress on some of the old tried and true 
candy items. The wholesale candy manufacturers are 
doing a much better job on Hallowe’en candies than 
formerly. They are making orange and black jellies in 
any size and at the full range of price and quality. You 
can get candy corn and pumpkins in butter creams that 
are exceptionally good. The people making decorative 
materials have also done a great deal to help the. store 
operator imbue his whole establishment with the spirit 
of various seasons. si 

A fine Hallowe’en window display can be made from 
hand-made candy pumpkins. Get a mould for a pumpkin 
shape. Then cook up some hard candy in the regular 
way. Doctor it and cook it the same as always and add 
the orange color. Then “blow” some pumpkins by taking 
a small mass of the warm batch and forming it into a 
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George A. Eddington 


ball and placing it at the end of a tube. Blow this to 
less than the size of your pumpkin mould. Place in the 
mould and blow out, being sure that the candy is against 
all sides of the mould. Cut off close to the tube, and 
then allow the candy to set in the mould. 

Using the same hard candy batch, color some of this 
candy green and use this to fashion a stem for the 
pumpkin after the latter has set. If you want to make a 
jack o° lantern out of this pumpkin, you can easily put 
a straight face or a comic face on it by coloring some 
of the same batch black and trying yourhand at using 
this to make up a face on the surface of th apted 
pumpkin. A few of these pumpkins, with oll rithout 
faces, placed in your window with a suitable orange and 
black decorative scheme and featuring other Hallowe’en 
candies, will really give you something out of the 
ordinary. 
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HALLOWE'EN SPECIAL 


Honey Molasses Candy 


10 Ib. Sugar 
10 lb. Corn Syrup 


Put together on fire with a gallon of water. Bring up 
to boil and add % gallon of molasses, 1 lb. coconut 
butter and 2 pounds of sweet butter. When this gets up 
to about 265° F., pour on slab and cool. When the 
sharp heat is out, place on hook and start pulling. Now 
feed in slowly, 1 quart of honey and pull until you have 
a good light color. Put this out on the table in long 
strips about 3 feet long and 1% in. thick. Braid the 
various strips together and cut to length of display pan. 

If desired, you can roll this batch out flat, instead of 
in strips and braiding, put on a layer of walnuts, roll 
into a loaf and cut slices about three-fourths of the way 
through the loaf so that the slices lean over, If you have 
some of the batch remaining, you can cut into larger 
pieces and wrap in cellophane and sell for 5c apiece. Or 
you can take pieces about 21% oz., put on sticks and sell 
as suckers for a nickel. The suckers should be wrapped 
in orange cellophane tied with a black ribbon to carry 
out the Hallowe’en effect. 





Here’s an idea for a table decoration for Hallowe’en 
parties which I haven’t seen tried in some years. Bore 
into a block of wood six holes about the size to take an 
ordinary sucker stick. The holes should be slanted out-- 
ward. Place sucker sticks in these holes in such a way 
as to give you an oblong shape when completed. You 
will have three sticks each on two sides and one stick at 
each end. Now take some of that orange candy we made 
before and pull it out into long strings about the size 
of very heavy tying twine. Take the block with the 
sticks in your left hand and, beginning at the base, wind 
the “twine” about two-thirds of the way up the sticks. 
Finish off the wind by pressing the final end into the 
next last wind. Put this in front of the fan to cool and 
set. Then cook a little hard candy and put it into a fun- 
nel and drop some of it into the bottom of each of the 
crude “baskets” made by winding the sticks. Incidentally, 
when the baskets have set, you can remove them by re- 
moving a couple of the sticks from the block. As 
one is set, you replace the sticks and make another. The 
finished baskets without bottoms are then set on the 
cooling slab so that when you pour in the “bottoms,” 
they will set immediately or quickly. These bottoms 
should be about one-eighth to one-quarter inch thick. 
If you want your “baskets” to have handles, merely take 
some of the pulled-out orange candy and form a loop 
the ends of which are stuck to the sides of the baskets. 

Baskets so made can be featured for house parties, 
table decorations, or even for your own store windows. 
They can be filled with various kinds of other candies 
you have for Hallowe’en. Forms for Hallowe’en baskets 
can also be purchased at your supply house. In the ex- 
ample above, I am merely trying to illustrate that the 
ingenious candy maker seldom needs to allow himself to 
be limited by lack of equipment or money for gadgets 
which are usable only once a year. One of the better 
pieces to feature in a basket like the one discussed is 
patties in orange and white and black. Also, black cats 
in gum work. 
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Here’s another way of making a pumpkin. Take coco- 
nut dough and roll it into a ball. Then crease it care- 
fully with the knife to give it the rib shape of a pumpkin, 
Melt some bon bon cream very thin and pour it over the 
finished pumpkin. This is orange, of course. Now pick 
up the pumpkin with the fork and lay it on waxed paper. 
With the ornament tube and some green icing, you now 
put on a leaf and stem. This type of pumpkin should be 
slightly larger than a bon bon and ordinarily sells for 5c. 
I was once a house guest in a home where the mother 
had fashioned cobs of corn by using a fondant core 
about the diameter of a quarter and sticking into this 
core in straight rows, any number of pieces of candy 
corn she had bought in her neighborhood grocery. This 
was a laborious undertaking, but the pleasure of the 
children at having a cob of candy corn at their plates at 
dinner more than compensated for her effort, If you 
have a lot of time and your trade will compensate you 
for your ingenuity, you might try a few of these candy 
corn cobs, but don’t undertake it unless you know your 
trade will buy. 


Another good candy for Hallowe’en is cut marsh- 
mallow, colored orange and laid out on the slab and cut 
into 114% in. squares. Dip the squares into dark choco- 
late and lay them close together (but not in orderly 
fashion) on the slab. Before the chocolate is dry, 
sprinkle nuts over the top. Now take a large sharp 
knife and cut again into irregular shapes. This is the 
same as “heavenly hash,” only the marshmallow center 
is orange instead of white. 


It is well to work into your orange and black candy 
featuring this holiday some old fashioned peanut candy. 
While this batch is still warm and soft, lay it inside of 
a clean small kettle and form it into the shape of the 
kettle. When cold, take the candy out and put an orange 
and black ribbon around the top, then fill it with salted 
peanuts. If you want to trim up this candy kettle a 
little, you can ornament it with black patties or black 
jellies to simulate the rivets in the kettle. 

Orange and black sugar sticks tied in bundles with 
ribbonzene are also a good Hallowe’en number. The same 
goes for pops in orange and black. You can make some 
novelty stuff bw flattening one side of your orange pop 
and putting a face on this flat surface, in black. 


Pineapple-Coconut Bon Bons 


Melt together 5 lb. granulated sugar, 5 lb. invert sugar, 
and cook to 238° F. Then add all the coconut (shred- 
ded or fine) which the liquid mass will take up. 


Now take a No. 10 tin of crushed pineapple (about 
7 Ib.) and drain off the juice. Add 5 lb. granulated 
sugar. Cook off all the moisture and add to the co- 
conut batch. You may need to add a little more coco- 
nut at this point.. 


Sugar a slab with granulated sugar and dump the 
batch onto it. Roll out thin (about 5¢ in.) and allow 
to cool. If you have an inverted stove, you can toast 
or brown the top of this rolled-out coconut batch. If you 
have toasted the batch, cut it into small squares. 


Melt a pot of pink bon bon cream and dip these 
squares into it until the bottom and sides are covered, 
but not the top. If not toasted, the squares may be 
rolled into balls and completely dipped. The dipped 
pieces are fished out with a two-pronged fork and placed 
on wax paper, drawing the fork carefully from under- 
neath. 
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MAKE AMERICA STRONG! 


VERYONE will agree that “Make 

America Strong” is a sound 

line to fly from the national 
masthead, but you may well ask, 
along with millions of others, “What 
are we going to do about it?” 

First we must strive for willing 
unity of effort comparable to that 
imposed by force on all Germans. 
We Americans will also have to work 
as hard and as efficiently as they 
do—at least until we have cut down 
on the big lead they now hold. 
Whether we arrive at this essential 
national unity, by hard work and 
efficiency through our traditional pro- 
cesses of democracy, or land slam- 
bang into some form of dictatorship, 
is up to us and the other millions 
that make up the electorate. 

For about 100 years, and until 
1930, this United States had been 
showing its heels to the rest of the 
world in no uncertain fashion in 
terms of improved living standards 
and all that they imply. Our country 
was a haven for the underfed, un- 
derpaid and underprivileged from 
all over the world. Since 1930, Amer- 
ica has run head-on into a tough 
snag, and that’s putting it mildly. 
There is a sickening amount of con- 
fusion as to what is the matter and 
what to do about it. 

There is not the slightest doubt in 
my mind that we can resume the 
March of Progress, put men and 
women back at work in jobs that 
will revitalize them and the country, 
and reach new highs in American 
living standards, which, until the 
1930’s, were the envy of the world 
for over a century. Time and again 
I have wondered how and why the 
United States grew to be the great- 
est nation on earth. There have been 
a lot of answers from politicians and 
economists during the past decade. 
One theory has it that our former 


* Excerpts from an address delivered before 
18th Annual National Industrial Advertisers 
Conference, Detroit, Sept. 18, 1940. 
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vigor derived from two things: First: 
Relatively low density of population. 
Second: Free land and unlimited 
natural resources. In short, our suc- 
cess just happened. 

There are many reasons why this 
country became great. The raw ma- 
terials and the low population den- 
sity helped, of course. But so did 
the character of our people—healthy, 
hard-working, intelligent men and 
women. So did our high moral stand- 
ards, So did our institutions—free 
thought, free speech, free enterprise 
with room at the top for anyone en- 
ergetic enough to push up from the 
bottom. So did the oceans that used 
to help us keep our minds on our 
work while the rest of the world 
fought and bled. 

But—why did we stop growing? 
If we accept the reasons given by so 
many so-called “economists” and 
college professors for our previous 
remarkable development, our re- 
cent slowing-down must have been 
because the country got overcrowded 
and our stores of natural resources 
were used up. Yes, indeed! We have 
attained a population density of 45 
persons to the square mile, compared 
with 500 in England and 700 in Bel- 
gium! 

It is true that our timber resources 
have been depleted in some eastern 
states, but we are just well started on 
the development of sources of water- 
power. As to other natural resources, 
according to Washington _politico- 
economists, we are really suffering 
from an embarrassment of riches. 
Another group thinks we have run 
out of frontiers and that our country 
has grown old. 

It is true that most of the good 
land is now occupied, and that our 
possibilities for further extensive de- 
velopment are limited, but the possi- 
bilities for further intensive develop- 
ment are only just beginning to be 
realized. It has been aptly said that 
there are no frontiers where human 


wants are concerned. Whatever may 
be claimed about frontiers in the ge- 
ographical sense there is not the 
slightest proof that we have reached 
the saturation point in the satisfac- 
tion of human needs. I am not con- 
vinced that even our land frontiers 
have all been over-passed. There are 
millions of acres of what was once 
goodly land in farms now abandoned 
or neglected in our eastern states. 
What may not scientific treatment 
and chemical application do to re- 
store them to their former productive- 
ness. 

For nearly 10 years this country’s 
expenditures for plant and machin- 
ery have been insufficient either to 
maintain what we had 10 years ago 
or to provide for the added produc- 
tion of goods required for our growth 
in population and a normal expan- 
sion in business. For about 10 years 
we have been using up our produc- 
tive capacity faster than we have 
been building it; or, to put it another 
way, we have been consuming capital 
faster than we have been creating it. 

Going back to our natural re- 
sources, I want to point out that 
they are not much good to anybody 
until they are processed. Only as we 
“tooled up” with implements and 
machines to utilize these resources 
were we able to gain such widespread 
control over and enjoyment from 
them. Mechanization, and ever-im- 
proving mechanization, has certainly 
played a vital part in building Amer- 
ica’s greatness. 

Industry long since began to co- 
operate within itself. Trade associa- 
tions were formed and trade papers 
started, From early beginnings in- 
dustry has left a record of steady 
growth and gathering strength due 
to miraculously rapid improvement 
in productive machinery and its wide- 
spread adoption by manufacturers. 
Consistently this advancement was 
encouraged by the government. 

As a nation we have apparently 
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forgotten since 1930 that the phe- 
nomenal improvement in our way 
of life over that of the Indians i: tuis 
same land of plenty was most di- 
rectly due to rapid development of 
new methods and machinery and their 
widespread adoption. Obviously it 
is not enough to build better ma- 
chines; our industries must buy them, 
use them, if we are to continue to 
make the progress we have shown 
in the past. 


None of us will honestly disagree 
with the real objective of the great 
social program which has gone for- 
ward in recent yvears—a more abund- 
ant life for all. Social progress had 
long lagged behind economic gains, 
and the widening gap threatened to 
weaken our national structure. li was 
due to be brought up to parity, but 
there seems room for honest disagree- 
ment with some of the methods and 
the haste used in correcting it, The 
fact is that social reform and ad- 
vance will rest firmly only on a solid 
base of industrial and economic 
health. In losing sight of that the 
present administration has often har- 
ried and pushed around the very 
men who could help most—our in- 
dustrialists. The same mistake left 
France industrially dormant and 
emotionally in collapse so that she 
fell an easy victim before the efficient 
German machine. 


In justice I must say that the 
fault is not all on one side. Busi- 
ness men failed to get their point of 
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view across to the public. Many busi- 
ness leaders have either made no ef- 
fort, or an inadequate one, to show 
even their own employees that they 
had a genuine interest in the work- 
ers’ problems and a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of their human and 
proper ambitions to live better. 

It is up to business to dispel the 
suspicion with which it is too fre- 
quently regarded. The job is to con- 
vince our own employees that we 
heartily approve sound social re- 
forms. Let it be understood that our 
concern is due to the multiplicity of 
measures hastily conceived and poor- 
ly executed. No forward-looking so- 
cial program can long be maintained, 
or any permanent improvement in 
our way of living be realized. unless 
industry, the backbone of our na- 
tional economic structure, is pro- 
gressively strengthened so that it can 
support increased burdens. 

If there is any doubt in your 
minds as to whether or not we have 
slowed up in adopting improvements 
in industrial production, let m cite 
figures given by the “American Ma- 
chinist” at five-year intervals over 
the past 15 years. They show the 
percentage of machine tools in use 
over 10 years old: In 1925—Only 44 
per cent of machine tools were over 
10 years old. In 1930, the figure 
had risen to 48 per cent. In 1935, it 
climbed to 65 per cent, and the 1940 
survey showed that our industries 
were working with 70 per cent of 
their machine tools over 10 years 
old, 

It is authoritatively estimated that 
400 million dollars a year for the 


next 10 years must be invested in 
new machine tools in order to bring 
up to par the efficiency of our na- 
tional’ manufacturing plant. Like- 
wise, an expenditure of four and one 
half billion dollars will be required 
to improve power plants so that their 
operations and results will meet 
modern standards. 

And, mind you, these figures show 
only what we need to get back to a 
peace-time par. Now we must pile 
on top of it all an acute need for the 
specialized machinery of a vast de- 
fense program. Imagine then, if you 
can, the tremendous job that this 
involves, the additional plant and 
labor needed just to build new and 
more efficient equipment with which 
to re-tool America’s industries so 
that we can support our social re- 
forms, march again toward higher 
standards of living, and get ready 
to withstand another possible phase 
of international piracy. 

Maybe it is time for a little honest 
confessing. Is it possible that much 
of our vaunted creative salesmanshi 
left us in the decade of the 1920's? 
“Selling” tended to be a pushover. 
Those years were a “field day” for 
speculators, order takers and a lot 
of stuffed shirts who took credit for 
the fortuitous circumstances of the 
period. 

In a highly mechanized society 
like our own the result of natural 
inventiveness and scientific research 
is a continuous flow of improvements 
in methods and machines. While each 
of these may produce a small change 
in comparison with industry as a 
whole, the combined influence is to 
keep the national obsolescence factor 
far ahead of the simpler forces of 
wear and tear. Machines are old 
fashioned long before they are worn 
out, as you men well know, Ready 
adoption of new methods and quick 
adoption of new machinery, have a 

‘Turn to page 28, please) 
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national effect equal to a series of 
new industries. 

Many of you have already felt the 
direct effects of rearmament in your 
own companies. Your engineers and 
draughtsmen have been busy on spe- 
cifications. Actual orders are com- 
ing in. All of you will finally be af- 
fected and before long you may be 
wondering where you will get the 
man and machinery to make deliver- 
ies on time. 

For a long time to come direct 
armament orders or indirect orders 
to supply the actual armament mak- 
ers will reduce or fill the gaps in 
your production schedules. Selling 
your goods won't be so difficult with 
a big buyer like Uncle Sam in the 
market. But don’t let that soften up 
your sales efforts, Don’t forget that 
you are still merchandisers even 
though your unfilled orders may be 
at new highs. 

War business is unproductive. 
You can’t eat a gun or wear a tank. 
Armaments compete with our liv- 
ing standards even while protecting 
them. The wider use of the peace- 
time products of your companies 
must be the foundation of any fu- 
ture strength and growth that our 
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nation can have. 
We will succeed in making Amer- 
ica strong internally and externally 


initiative—the big early steps to re- 
vitalize America. You must get the 
picture of a protected but neverthe- 
less prosperous America and sell that 
picture as you have never sold be- 
fore, to your own companies, your 
customers and your prospects, 

You sellers of industrial equipment 
must raise your sights. Good adver- 
tising and good selling is a creative 
force. It requires inspiration and 
this time you have the nation’s future 
itself to inspire you. Remember that 
it is not enough merely to develop 
better methods, tools and equipment. 
They must be adopted and used. It 
is your job to SELL their use. 

On the companies you represent, 
and particularly on the minds and 
hands of you who are charged with 
sales development, rests a major re- 
sponsibility for the success of this 
essential program. As you men take 
the initiative; as you intensify your 
advertising, sales promotion and 
selling to win quack widespread ac- 
ceptance of this sound philosophy of 
improvement and progress; as you 
actually sell the adoption and use 


of your newest and best products, 
then we will have made real pro- 
gress in our determination to Make 
America Strong. 


only as you men keep selling wider 
use for better tools for production 
of consumer goods. There is your 
responsibility. You must take the 
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New York Manufacturers 
Hear Herrman on Food-Drug Act 
AB igracsen the auspices of the Association of Manufac- 


turers of Confectionery and Chocolate of the State 
of New York, C, A. Herrman, assistant chief of the 
Eastern district of the Food-Drug Administration, ad- 
dressed New York candy manufacturers on the santita- 
tion requirements of the Food-Drug Act, September 20, 
1940. 

Mr. Herrman explained, in opening his address, that 
the Administration is more anxious to get the objectives 
of the Act won by cooperation than by prosecutions and 
seizures of impure merchandise, In defining the Act, the 
speaker brought out that candy shipped back to the 
plant is just as liable under the requirements of the Act 
as when shipped out and that direction of a shipment 
makes no difference if the candy is found to be infested 
or contaminated in any way. 

A further requirement is that foods may not be pro- 
cessed or packed under conditions in which contamina- 
tion is possible even though no contamination can be 
proved at the time of inspection of the finished goods. 
This provision makes consideration of plant, packing 
and storage conditions of equal importance with that of 
the immediate condition of the merchandise. Like Mr 
Clarke in his address to the Chicago-area manufacturers 
last month, Mr. Hermann read a number of reports of 
inspections revealing the need for greater effort toward 
sanitation. In this connection he outlined seven avenues 
of possible contamination: 1. Human Behavior. 2. 
Rats, Mice, and Other Rodents. 3. The Common House 
Fly. 4. Cockroaches. 5. Dust. 6. Contamination and 
Filth in Raw Materials. 7. Returned Goods. In the dis- 
cussion of Point 6, direct reference was made to the 
series of articles on “Plant Housekeeping” now appear- 
ing in THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. 

Mr. Herrman suggested that many plants could 
profit by appointing one employee to supervise and study 
plant cleanliness. He thought it essential that responsi- 
bility be placed definitely in one person so that the prob- 
lem would never be overlooked or slighted. Another 
suggestion was that the Association itself appoint a com- 
mittee to study this problem and thus, prevent adverse 
publicity to individual plants and the Industry as a 
whole. 

In the open discussion which followed this talk, points 
were brought out about the provisions of the Act with 
reference to false branding, especially as this is affected 
by packages which are deceptive. Returned-goods and 
their bearing on plant sanitation were thoroughly dis- 
cussed by the audience and speaker. The case histories 
read indicated that returns for credit often brought seiz- 
ures and blame to manufacturers for merchandise that 
had been improperly handled and stored at the retail 
point. Suggested remedies included greater care in not 
over-stocking the retailer, improved retail storage, and 
the safe destruction of merchandise to be returned, at 
the retail point, without re-shipment. 


The 1941 Convention of the Associated Retail Con- 
fectioners of the United States will be held in Cin. 
cinnati, June 1 to 4. The hotel has not yet been selected. 


Charles H. Lehr has been appointed sales promotion 
manager of Thinshell Products Company, Chicago. He 
was formerly connected with the Crackerjack Company. 
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Moore Retires as 
D. & O. Manager 


After 54 years of devoted and invaluable service to 
Dodge & Olcott Company, Wm. G. Moore, manager of 
their Chicago branch office, retired on September 30. It 
is his intention to move to his Florida home in Bradenton 


F. S. Topper. New Man- 
ager of Dodge and Olcott's 
Chicago Office. 


where he will pass at least nine months of every year 
and where he can enjoy a well-earned rest. 

On September 19, a dinner was given in his honor by 
Dodge & Olcott Company at the Hotel Lafayette, New 
York, and many tributes to his loyalty, industry and un- 
failing geniality were voiced in the most affectionate 
terms. He will be greatly missed by a host of friends 
and acquaintances in the essential oil and allied trades. 

F. S. Topper, who has worked with Mr. Moore in 
Chicago for a longtime, will assume the managership 
of the Chicago office. 

Mr. Moore started working in the old William Street 
stroe of Dodge & Olcott in New York and before many 
years had elapsed he showed plainly the characteristics 
and general ability which forecast great success as a 
salesman. He covered upper New York State and East- 
ern Canada before becoming manager of the Chicago 
branch in 1919, and for may years held the office of 
second vice president of the Company. He was one of 
the few remaining men in the organization who person- 
ally knew and worked under Richard J. Dodge, who in 
turn had become associated with the house prior to 1830, 
and who was the grandfather of Francis T. Dodge, now 
president of the company. 


On October 10, Charles Lloyd Fishbeck, advertising 
manager of P. R. Dreyer Company, New York City was 
married to Miss Edith Caroline Southgate at the First 
Presbyterian Church, East Orange, New Jersey. The 
industry and our organization extend the heartiest best 


wishes to Mr. Fishbeck and his bride. 


A new bulletin covering six different styles of mechani- 
cal and electric operated liquid level meters has just been 
published. The liquir level meter serves to provide rec- 
ords that supplement those of fluid flow, pressures, tem- 
peratures, etc., thus enabling the manufacturer to obtain 
the complete facts with regard to operating conditions 
and performances of main equipment and processes. 
Application drawings and technical data are included. 
Copy of the booklet will be sent upon request. 
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New Packette for 
Certified Colors 


To meet the requirements of the Food-Drug Act and 
the regulations of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
National Aniline and Chemical Co., Inc., New York, 
has developed a precision weighing and packing ma- 
chine which permits the packaging of certified food 
colors in amounts down to 4 ounce. The packette is 
of cellophane with hermitically sealed edges, filled with 
exactly the specified weight of powdered colors in the 
required shade. 

The outer cover of the package carries the exact color 
code and certification statement together with the certi- 
fication fees for jobbers who formerly bought colors in 
large lots and repacked for sale to customers requiring 
smaller quantities for batch mixing. The color is pro- 
tected against deterioration or moisture absorption. 

Packing of color in quaranteed quantities is especially 
advantageous to candy manufacturers. The color density 
of the dyes is so great that very small quantities are re- 
quired for large batches. Unless the weight of color is 
carefully controlled, there will be a lack of color uni- 
formity between batches. Few plants have the equip- 
ment required for complete control of color measure- 
ment. Another problem solved by colors in moisture- 
proof packages is that these powders absorb moisture 
from the air, which is eliminated where these have been 
handled at the source where constant humidity and 
temperature conditions are under control at all times. 


New Heavy Duty 
Scale Announced 

A new even balanced scale with greater capacity, con- 
vient size and portability is now on the market. It is 
built of an aluminum alloy and operates on the lever 


system. The scale unloaded weighs only 130 pounds 
so as to make it portable. The low weighing platform 
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is 614 in. from the floor. The dial, inclined to 30 degree 
angle, is 44 in from the floor. The tower in which the 
dial is housed may be turned in any direction for the 
convenience of the operator. Weighings are made 
against full capacity, cast iron, sealed weights and the 
scale is provided with a weigh box in which the weights 
are placed. It is also equipped with carrying handles 
on each side. An air dashpot controls the oscillation 
of the indicator for varying loads, and a short lever fall 
of 3/16 in, reduces to a minimum any abuse and wear 
on bearings and pivots, and makes this an extremely fast 
acting scale. 


New plant-tested formulas for pur-maple flavored baked 
goods, confections and ice cream are contained in leaflet 
just prepared by the Quebec Maple Sugar Producers. 


Cane sugar refneries reported slight increase in em- 
ployment and wages and a moderate decrease in produc- 
tion for 1939 as compared with 1937, according to pre- 
liminary figure released from returns of the 1939 Census 
of Manufacturers. The wage earners, primarily engaged 
in manufacturing, employed in this industry in 1939 
numbered 14,133, an increase of 0.8% over 14,024 re- 
ported for 1937, and their wages, $16,196,690 exceeded 
the 1937 figure $15,973,000 by 14%. The value of 
products of the industry for 1939 amounted to $384,- 
412.492 which was a decrease of 9.5% with $424,630,- 
784 reported for 1937. Number of plants increased 
from 23 in 1937, to 27 in 1939. 


The Quebec Maple Sugar Producers have announced 
the appointment of H. A. Johnson Company of New 
York and Boston as New England distributors for con- 
densed maple syrup. Stocks will be carried in Boston. 


Taussig Writes New 
Book on Sugar 

A new book which will be of interest to everyone in 
the confectionery industry has just come off the press. 
Titled “Some Notes on Sugar and Molasses” and written 
by Charles William Taussig, this book will be of inter- 
est for two reasons: First, men who put one word down 
after another in such a way that people like to read these 
words, attract attention and command an _indefinable 
respect. So, Mr. Taussig already has a following among 
confectioners, for he has written other books, one called 
“Run, Romance and Rebellion,” another one on Hobbies, 
and a third on Radio. Then, allied tradesmen who have 
been known in the Industry for years become more 
interesting when they write. Mr. Taussig tells an interest- 
ing story of Sugar and its influence on commerce, life 
and history. He also explains, in layman’s language, 
some of the stages in the development of the sugar 
refining process and the methods used in the huge 
plant of the American Molasses Company today. His new 
book is also an interesting collector’s piece, for it is 
chock full of remarkable illustrations, some of them 
very rare. The physical characteristics of the little book, 
too, will make it welcome in any library. 


Harvey M. Harker, assistant general manager of 
sales of the organic chemicals division of Monsanto 
Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo., will leave for Australia 
next month, to make a chemical market survey of 
Australia, Tasmania and New Zealand, Last April Mon- 
santo entered into an agreement with the Maurice A. 
Nichols interests of Australia to establish facilities at 
South Melbourne for the manufacture of various chem- 
icals, A part of Mr. Harker’s duties will consist of 
assisting in the development of production facilities for 
these products. He will remain in Australia a year. 
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Add These to Your Librarv 
on Candy Information 


EPRINTS are available of the article appearing in 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. Many 
of these are obtainable in booklet form. 


They compose a large portion of the current literature 


of the industry. Many manufacturers find them suitable 
to accompany sales messages and also to add to their 
library of information on the candy and _ chocolate 
industries. 

Copies of the following are now available: 


“IMPROVED METHODS IN THE MANUFACTURE 
OF FONDANT FOODS,” by H. S. Payne and J. Hamilton, 
Carbohydrate Laboratory, > of Chemistry, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture —20c each 


“THE PURPOSE OF CONCHING CHOCOLATE,” by 
Robert Whymper and Charles Shillaber.—20c. 


“THE MANUFACTURE OF MARSHMALLOWS,” by 
George J. Shaler.—25c. 


“FAT OR LEAN COATINGS?” by Robert Whymper 
—10c. 


“CANDY MAKER’S PLACE IN MANUFACTURING 
FOR RETAIL,” by George A. Eddington.—10c. 


“QUALITY CARAMELS ON A VOLUME PRODUC- 
TION BASIS,” by Talbot Clendening.—10c each. 


Send for your copies now! 


The Manufacturing Confectioner 
400 W. Madison Street Chicago, Il. 
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CONFECTIONERS’ BRIEFS 


Heath Enlarges 


L. S. Heath & Sons, Robinson, Illinois, have buili 
an addition to their original plant which has enabled 
them to almost double production, according to an 
announcement by Bayard E. Heath. In addition, the; 
have installed some new wrapping machines. It is be- 
lieved 1940 will show the largest volume of sales since 
the Heath bar was first placed on the market. 





Catch Record Marlin 


Laurance and Charles See of See’s Candy Shops, Inc., 
Los Angeles, Cal., experienced real fishing thrills when 
they landed a 165% pound marlin recently on board the 


Lawrence See and Charles 

See, See’s Candy Shops, Inc., 

Los Angeles, with Huge Mar- 

lin They Caught Off Catalina 
Island. 


“Merrie Sea”, their 41-foot sport boat, two miles off 
Santa Catalina Island. Laurance caught it, but Charles 
helped hoist it on board. This is the largest fish caught 
by Mr. See and entitles him to numerous medals offered 
by Southern California Yachting and Fishing Clubs. 


Father’s Day will be held June 15, 1941. Many in- 
dutries have already participated in the Father’s Day 
national fund, but to date no confectionery firm is 
listed. (Don’t fathers like candy?) 


Cynthia Sweets and Foss Chocolates have formerl: 
been sold and advertised to the trade under the name 
of H. D. Foss Company. Inasmuch as advertising for 
some time past has emphasized the name of Cynthia 
Sweets on all products a change is being made and the 
firm will be known as Cynthia Sweets Company. B. C 
Edmands is president and H. D. Foss vice president. 


Benjamin H. Goodman, president of Nutrine Cand: 
Company, Chicago, is chairman of the Confectioners 
division of the 1940 Community Fund of Chicago Cam- 
paign to raise $3,604,000 for charity. 


July Sales Up 
The average value per pound for all types of con- 


fectionery and competitive chocolate products by manu- 
facturer-wholesalers during July 1940 remained the same 
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as in July 1939. The total poundage sales reported by 
all types of houses during July 1940 increased 26% 
over July 1939 and 8.7% over June 1940. Decreases 
were shown between June and July by Package, bulk 
and general line goods. Bar goods recorded an increase 


of 22.6% and unclassified houses 2.1%. 


Famous-Barr Company, St. Louis, Missouri, are re- 
modeling their candy department with new equipment 
and increased floor space. 


Alfons Plonka, formerly with Price Candy Company, 
in Milwaukee, is now taking over the managership of 
the firm’s candy departments and retail factory in Kan- 
sas City. 


George Entwistle, assistant to plant superintendent 
Homan J. Maloney of Sweets Company of America, 
Hoboken, New Jersey, has been called to active duty 
with the recent mobilization of the National Guard. The 
firm has granted Capt. Entwistle a year’s leave of 
absence. 


Frank G. Shattuck Company, New York City, has 
agreed to drop the words “Home Made” from its candy 
advertising. 


Walter H. Johnson Candy Company, Chicago, is ad- 
vertising its Power House candy bars over 20 radio 
stations, featuring local programs. (See photo on page 21) 


A. B. Holman, Sam Lax, C. L. Holman and Mrs. 
Bessie Holman have formed a new corporation and are 
in production on a small line of bars. The firm is 
located in Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. Formerly the Hol- 
man family directed the Bonita Candy Company, 


Freese, Inc.. has incorporated to manufacture con- 
fectionery. Otto and Walter Freese, Franklin Hoffman 
and C. L. Mullen head the firm at 739 N. Broadway. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Eitelberg Heads New 
York Candy Club 


The New York Candy Club elected the following 
officers at its monthly meeting held at the Park Central 
Hotel, September 19: Herman Eitelberg Belle Mead 
Sweets, president; Harry V.Schechter, Pilliod Cabinet Co., 
vice president; Moe Simon, Groman Candy Co., secretary 
and Ben Hurwitz, Two Star Conf. Co., treasurer. The 
Board of Governors will consist of Edward Berg, Blu- 
menthal Bros.; James L. Hymes, Fleer’s Gum, Harry 
Levy, S & S Cone Co., J. George Bendon, Wm. Wrigley 
Jr. Co. and John Gobel, Henry Heide, Inc. The Club is 
formulating plans for more effective cooperation with 
both jobber and manufacturing groups. 


Sir Macpherson Robertson, head of MacRobertson 
Pty., Ltd., Australia, gave 12,000 Pounds (approx- 
$60,000) to the Commonwealth Government for war 
purposes. According to the Prime Minister of Australia, 
this is the largest gift recorded. The employees of Mac- 
Robertson Pty., Ltd. have also made application for War 
Loan bonds to the value of 2,009 Pounds. 
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GREER WIRE BELTS 


fit all makes of Coaters and Enrobers 
Made of Rustproof Wire 


Immediate shipment of over 


100 varieties 


GREER BELTS 
(WIRE, CANVAS, COATED) 


are made better —last longer 


J. W. GREER COMPANY 
119-138 Windsor Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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If you want to benefit the appearance, keeping qualities and 
high speed production of your candies “ASK WECOLINE” to 
send you generous production samples for trial. There is a 
Wecoline Coconut Oil, Hard Fat, Soya Oil, or Shortening to fit 
every need. . . 


Cobee |i Brand 
HARD FATS —- COCONUT OILS 


—to stiffen chocolate coatings; and for center work; 
for slab dressings; lubricants in chewing candies; fillings; 
nut cooking; popcorn seasoning, etc. 
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Brigham’s Purchase 
Dorothy Muriel, Inc. 


Brigham’s, Inc., Newton Highlands, Mass., has pur- 
chased the capital stock of Dorothy Muriel, Inc. of All- 
ston. The two companies, however, will continue to 
operate independently. Brigham’s have 20 retail stores 
and Dorothy Muriel 40 retail stores in Greater Boston. 
L. J. Brackett is president of both firms, and Henry B. 
Fisher is vice president. Mr. Brackett and Mr. Fisher 
are also executives of Durand Company of Cambridge. 


F. J. Mueller is general sales manager of National 
Candy Company, St. Louis, Missouri. F. D. Seward. 
Jr., William B, Lytton and William Peckham have joined 


the sales organization. 


Claude Price, formerly with Queen Anne Candy Com- 
pany, Hammond, Indiana, is now in Chicago. 


Miss Saylor’s Chocolates, Alameda, Cal., will launch 
a national advertising campaign in Fortune, Harper’s 
Bazaar and House Beautiful featuring boxed chocolates 
and “Coffee-ets.” 


The 40-hour workweek under the Fair Labor Stan- 
dards Act takes effect on October 24. Overtime in ex- 
cess of 40 hours per week*must be paid for at the rate 
of time and one-half. 


Bryan V. Megraete, West Palm Beach, Florida, will 


be in production in a few weeks. 


PATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 


The following memorandum relating to Patents and 
trade marks is made available through an arrangement 
with James Atkins, registered patent attorney, Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. The trade-marks were re- 
cently published by the U. S. Patent Office and, if no 
opposition thereto is filed within 30 days after the publi- 
cation date, the marks will be registered. 


PATENTS 


Process of Candy Coating Cereal Product and the Like 
2,196,395 
John L. Kellogg, Chicago, Ill, assignor, by mesne assign- 
ments, to Helen L. Kellogg, Chicago, Ill. No Drawing. 
Application March 30, 1938, Serial No. 198,855. 9 Claims. 
(Cl. 99—134) 

1. Process of producing candy coated puffed cereals which 
comprises: preparing a liquid coating compound by cook- 
ing together, at a temperature not substantially higher than 
230° F. sugar, water and a fat; gently mixing together the 
puffed cereal and the coating compound; and thereafter 
baking the material until the coating on each separate 
puffed cereal body is dry and hard. 


Chewing Gum 
2,197,718 
Herbert W. Conner, Chicago, Ill, assignor to Wm. Wrigley, 
Jr. Company, Chicago, Ill., a corporation of Delaware. 
No Drawing. Application December 7, 1938, Serial No. 
244, 421. 15 Claims, (Cl. 99-135) 
1. Chewing gum including lanolin and jelutong. 


Chewing Gum 
2,197,719 
Herbert W. Conner, Chicago, IIL, assignor to Wm. Wrigley, 
Jr. Company, Chicago, Ill, a corporation of Delaware. 
No Drawing. Application December 7, 1938, Serial No. 
244,459. 16 Claims. (Cl. 99—135) 

1. Chewing gum including chicle and phosphatide. 
Chewing Gum Base and Method of Production 
2,197,240 
George A. Hatherell, Roscoe Calif., assignor to Frank A. 

Garbutt, Los Angeles, Calif. No Drawing... Application 





HILO R- 
r 


The chocolate coatings you use should fit 
the flavor and quality of your centers. 


Chocolate especially blended for your cen- 
ters brings out their individuality. Merckens 


Uk 











chocolate Coatings are tailored to fit your candy. 


Branches: New York: 250 East 43rd St. + Boston: 
131 State Street - Los Angeles: 412 W. Sixth Street 
Agencies: Chicago: Handler & Merckens, Inc., 180 
W. Washington Street + Salt Lake City: W H. Bintz 
Company * Denver: Western Bakers Supply Co 
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MERCKENS CHOCOLATE CO. INC. 


Seventh and Jersey Streets, Buffalo, New York 
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The Lehmann 912 Refiner gives you 


SPEED ... QUALITY ...ECONOMY 


This refiner, the most modern on the market. 
produces an output and fineness never before be 


attained in a single run. It actually does the 
work of two or more refiners yet operates 
with only the minimum amount of power. 
And it withstands the hardest wear because 
every LEHMANN Refiner is built of highest 
quality materials. Step up your production 


with a LEHMANN Refiner. The Standard for Quality 


in Machinery Since 1834 


J. M. LEHMANN COMPANY, Inc. . 


250 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. WE WOULD BE 


Factory: LYNDHURST, New Jersey me wr hse A 




















March 29, 1338, Serial No. 198,719. 9 Claims. (Cl. 99— 


135) | 
1. A chewing gum base containing an olefinediolefine We) NI | L 
resin. 
Method and Apparatus for Making Candy and the Like 


amg LIGNIN VANILLIN, C. P. 


Jacob Warren Bowman, Cynwyd, Pa., assignor to Gum, In- 
A Finer Vanillin of Exquisite Aroma. 


corporated, Philadelphia, Pa., a corporation of Pennsyl- 

vania. Application January 5, 1939, Serial No. 249,537. 

17 Claims. (Cl. 107—54) 
An American source of supply that is 
unaffected by the international situation. 
Requests for samples on your firm's letier- 
head will be promptly answered. 


AROMATICS DIVISION 
GENERAL DRUG COMPANY 


130 Varick St., N. ¥Y.C. 98. Clinton St., Chicago. 
Interior of Factory 907 Elliott St., W., Windsor, Ont. 


Wisconsin, U.S.A. Transportation Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif, 








1. The method of making candy or the like comprising 
producing a molten candy mixture, providing a regulated 


flow of said mixture to a mixing device while the mixture 
is at an elevated temperature and has a relatively | low 
viscosity, providing a regulated flow of gas to said mixing 
device, the amount of gas bearing a substantially constant 
ratio to the amount of said mixture, producing a substan- 
tially uniform suspension of said gas in the form of small 
bubbles in said mixture, cooling said mixture with its 
suspended gas to a temperature at which the mixture will 
become viscous to the extent that the gas will not substan- 
tially separate therefrom, maintaining agitation of the 
suspension during the cooling until the aforementioned 
viscosity is obtained, and extruding the cooled mixture. 


Machine For Making Confections 
2,195,836 


Otto G. Brautigam, Jersey City, N. J., assignor to Frank 
G. Shattuck Company, New York, N. Y., a corporation 
of Massachusetts. Application April 14, 1939, Serial 
No. 267,821. 23 Claims. (Cl. 107—26) 

















1. In a machine of the class described, dough forming 
means comprising a mold member, a brush, and a -pan, 
means for reciprocating the mold member, means for bring- 
ing the brush and pan into the path of reciprocation of the 
mold member, means for delivering a cleaning fluid to the 
brush, and means for moving the brush across the face of 
the mold member. 
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YES or NO? 


[) Is your production steady? 

[) Is your product uniform? 

() Are your working conditions favorable? 

If you can answer “yes” to these three questions, you're 
fortunate. But if you have to say “NO” to any of them 
because of faulty “indoor weather”—do this now. 

Ask us to show you how Sturtevant Air Conditioning 
can eliminate “bad weather” delays . . . assure uniform 
product quality — make your plant a better, healthier 
place to work in . . . get automatically controlled 
“indoor weather” that’s always right! 

Other confectionery plants have ended many of the 
troubles caused by faulty “indoor weather” by install- 
ing Sturtevant Air Conditioning. These plants include 
Eatmor Chocolate Co., Louis Sherry; American Mint 
and others. 

Sturtevant is, therefore, well-equipped to approach 
your problem intelligently, to give you the benefit of 
years of experience in solving similiar problems in the 
confectionery industry. Why not—as a start—have a 
preliminary discussion with our nearest office? No 
obligation, of course. 

The Cooling and Air Conditioning Div. B. F. Sturtevant Company 
HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 
Atlanta Camden Chicago Greensboro Los Angeles New York 
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ADVERTISING PAGES REMOYEP 


IN FLAVOR, COLOR, AROMA, TEXTURE 


Hooton Chocolate Coatin g5 
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‘“‘Candy Packaging’’ 


Appears Four Times a Year 
(February, May, August, November) 
as a 
Reprinted Supplement 


Write for Your Copies 


THE MANUFACTURING 


CONFECTIONER 
400 W. Madison St. Chicago, Illinois 








PULLS DOWN 
PULLING COSTS 


© LONG LIFE 
°¢ LOW UPKEEP 


Hildreth Machines are simple 
and sturdy in construction — 
quiet in operation. 

Six sizes and 
from 5 Ibs, to 300 Ibs. per 
batch. Write for complete 
description and prices. 


styles ranging 


DISPLAY PULLER 


5 and 10 Ibs. up to 
25 Ibs. capacity 
FORM 1—STYLE B 

Excellent for demon- 
stration purposes. At- 
tractive, nicely finished, 
aluminum base and 
nickel trimmings. Mo- 
tor driven. 





REBUILT 
MACHINES 
AVAILABLE 
Special low prices 
for all sizes and 
styles. Write for 
information and 

prices. 


FORM 3 
STYLE D 


Small Factory 
Size 
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Electric Motor Drive 


Capacity 50 to 100 Lbs. 
each pulling 


THE ORIGINAL CANDY PULLER 
HILDRETH PULLING MACHINE CO. 
153 Crosby Street New York, N. Y 


Est. 1897 - NEWARK, N. J. 





NEW BULLETINS 


Improved Sterilization, published by Oakite Products, 
Inc., New York, 1938. 


More positive and complete safeguarding of kettles, 
mixing vats and other confectionery processing equip- 
ment and utensils against the dangers of bacterial organ- 
isms affecting confections is described. The pamphlet 
also describes a new product, called Bactericide, and out- 
lines directions for applying and using it. 





| How to Load Corrugated Shipping Boxes, published 
by The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Fifth in a series of packaging handbooks published by 
this company. Other titles in the series include: How to 
Seal, How to Ship by Air Express, How to Pile, and How 
to Use Color on Corrugated Shipping Boxes. It is writ- 
ten in easy, informal style and illustrated with sketches. 
All material was compiled either from actual experience 
of large shippers or furnished by recognized authorities. 


| 


CONFECTIONERY BROKERS 


DONALD A. IKELER 
2029 E. Main Street 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
Territory: Michigan 


H. L. BLACKWELL COMPANY 
P.O, Box 3040—Sta. “A” 


EL PASO, TEXAS 
Territory: Texas, New Mexico and Arizona 








JAS. M. ROTHSCHILD CO. 
1020 Fourth Avenue, S. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Territory: Pacific Northwest Trading Area. 





MALCOLM S. CLARK CO. 
332 VIRGINIA AVE., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
923 E. 3RD ST., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
1238 N.W. GLISAN ST., PORTLAND, ORE. 
Territory: Calif., Ore., Wash., Ariz., W. Nev., N. Idaho & 
Hawaiian Islands 
Koppers Chocolate Specialty Company, New York 
City, has opened its first store, Blue Bird Candies, at 
8lst and Broadway. 
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CANDY PACKAGING 


DEVOTED TO BETTER 


PACKAGING AND MERCHANDISING METHODS 





TRANSPARENT PACKAGING 
Use and Advantages for Candy 


By O. F. LIST. 


Staff, THe MAnvuracturinc CONFECTIONER 


EW lines of package assortments and individually- 

wrapped items of candy being featured by manu- 

facturers this Fall indicate that the first stage in 
the development of transparent wraps has now been 
completed and that the converters are beginning to 
explore some of the other possibilities uncovered in per- 
fecting their technique in the original stage. 

So far as candy packaging is concerned, there are 
today three types of transparent materials available: 
transparent cellulose and transparent latex, both incor- 
porating almost the same properties, and the cellulose 
acetate type of packaging material, developed from the 
plastics industry, which is coming into wider use for 
candy after making its start in other industries. 

Introduction of transparent cellulose established an 
entirely new conception of packaging, not only in candy, 
but in almost every line of packaged merchandise and 
much merchandise which theretofore had never been 
packaged. Before that, it was impossible for the manu- 
facturer to show his merchandise without necessity of 
opening the pockage. Further, the only way in which 
merchandise could be protected against deterioration by 
moisture and air was by elaborate and,expensive meth- 
ods and packages which, in the final analysis, were often 
more a detriment to the merchandise than a help. The 
coming of the various “cellophanes”, then, set the stage 
for as dramatic a revolution in packaging and mer- 
chandising as has ever occurred, either accidentally or 
by design. As the first of the transparent wrapping ma- 
terials in the field, chief credit for the creation of these 
new techniques and new markets goes to the trans- 
parent cellulose materials. And to the producers of these 
materials goes much credit also for their policy of re- 
ducing the cost of these materials as improvements in 
their product and wider acceptance by the various trades 
increased the demand for them. 

Naturally many mistakes were made at first by those 
who attempted to use transparent cellulose for candy. 
These mistakes were more often apparent in the design 
technique applied than in the actual application of the 
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material itself. That may be attributed to the fact that 
producers of transparent cellulose were alert in caution- 
ing users on the limitations of the product. Yet, even 
today there is still much education necessary, as pack- 
ages are noted with split cellulose wrappers, improper 


Two Common Uses of Cellophane on Packages. The Upper Box 

is Cut Out So the Goods May Show Through the Celloph On 

the Lower Box the Decorated Celloph Repr ts the Entire 
Cover and Acts as Protector as Well as “Window.” 
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sealing, and other faults resulting from failure of the 
manufacturer’s salesmen to instruct the user properly, 
but more often from the total disregard by the user for 
the manufacturer’s or converter’s instructions. 


The greatest developments in transparent cellulose 
today are taking place in the application of designs to 
this material. When the product first appeared, its 
most attractive feature was its transparency, and this 
characteristic is perhaps still its strongest point. Never- 
theless, for candy packages at least, printing, litho- 
graphy and decorating of cellophane has become a high- 
ly developed technique which not only produced its own 
art and artists, but greatly improved the standard of 
design on candy packages generally. 

Used by itself, unprinted and as a protecting cover, 
transparent cellulose presents no special problem for the 
designer. The other elements of the package already 
carry his creations, and the cellulose merely provides an 
improved finishing film as well as a seal against deterior- 
ation by weather or against soil from handling. The 
degree to which the goods requires positive protection, 
weather-proofing, etc., determines the weight of cellulose 
sheet required and the method of sealing. The amount 
of packages produced by the candy manufacturer de- 
termines whether the wrapping shall be done by hand 
or by machine; the material lends itself equally well 
to either type of wrapping. 

Used as an additional decorative element, transparent 
cellulose requires attention from the designer to com- 
bine product visibility with selling design. The design 
in this case means either the so-called “copy” or the 
combined illustration and “copy.” Both are important 
and both must work together where so used. Thus, 
where a decorated or illustrated transparent cellulose 
wrapper is used for a bar or a boat, the goods itself 
shoud be permitted to exert the selling influence, while 
the wrapper merely serves as the window and the iden- 
tifying label. Where it is used on boxed goods, it com- 
bines with the coloring and design on the box paper to 
form a unit design, or it keeps its own identity and 
is used to bring out the high points in the box design. 

The second type of transparent wrapping material 
which has become available to the candy manufacturer 
in the past few years is transparent latex. Developed by 
one of the country’s largest producers of rubber, this 
material incorporates many of the advantages of trans- 
parent cellulose and adds a few of its own. Because of 
its basic ingredients, its use as a decorative wrapping 
material has lagged somewhat. Nevertheless, its value 
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Rigid Transparent Material Forms a Part of the Box in This 
Assortment by Norris. The Transparency Permits the Candies 
ani Their Decorations to Exert Utmost Appeal on the Customer. 


as a protective wrapping is unquestioned today. One of 
its chief advantages, as pointed out by the manufacturer 
of the basic material and by the various converters, is 
that a very tight wrap is practical with this material 
because of its elasticity. No doubt, with the develop- 
ment of a successful decorating technique for use on it. 
transparent latex may eventually become as popular in 
the Confectionery Industry as its forerunner, transpar- 
ent cellulose. 

Great strides are being made at the present time in 
the use of rigid transparent materials for candy pack- 
aging. This utilization of the rigid material is taking 
two forms, first, for complete or almost-complete pack- 
ages themselves, and then, for packages incorporating 
so-called “windows,” for counter displays, and for 
visible shelf displays or bulk containers. 

Not as flexible in its utility as transparent cellulose 
or latex, the rigid transparent material of the acetate 
type is nevertheless developing its own technique in 
packaging and opening still more possibilities for the 
candy manufacturer. Counter displays or counter mer- 
chandisers made of this material are rather common. 
In the case of the merchandisers, the material has been 
used for quite some time by manufacturers of small bars 
which are shipped to the retailer in a carton which, be- 
comes a counter set-up when unfolded. Use of the rigid 
transparent material permits complete visibility of the 
merchandise from at least three sides and is therefore 
especially valuable for dispensing “impulse merchan- 
dise.” Where many types and brands of bars are com- 
peting on the same basis for the attention of the cus- 
tomer-in-a-hurry, this extra visibility cannot help but 
be a sales advantage. 


Use of rigid transparent material in package goods 
is just getting started. Several manufacturers are this 
Fall showing box goods in packages having “windows” 
through which the candy itself exerts its appeal on the 
customer, in addition to the box decoration. Used in 
connection with the highly colorful hard candies so 








New Packages Just Adopted by Pilgrim Chocolate Company. The 
“Windows” Are of Rigid Transparent Material Without Decoration 
of Any Kind. 
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SAVE 
WITH SCANDIA 
MACHINES 











SCANDIA UNIVERSAL 
CELLOPHANE 


WRAPPING MACHINES 
SEMI AUTOMATIC 


FEATURES 
CONSTANT SPEED PAPER FEED 
CUT-OFF KNIFE—BALL BEARING MOUNTED 
ROTARY MOTION—NO CAMS 
ADJUSTABLE FOR VARIOUS SIZES 
PACKAGE ALWAYS FULLY VISIBLE 














ALSO FULLY AUTOMATIC MACHINES 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 


VERNON H. CRAGGS & CO. 
UNION TRUST BLDG., 
FAYETTE & CHARLES STS., BALTIMORE, MD. 
Write for Circular and Full information 


Cable Address ‘*Craggs"’ 

















much sought during the Christmas holiday season, the 
rigid transparent materials offer some interesting possi- 
bilities. Various types of re-use packages made of this 
material are also finding acceptance among candy manu- 
facturers. 

Here again, greater progress in the application of 
these rigid transparent materials awaits the development 
of a practical, inexpensive decorating technique. So 
far, the visibility factor has been the chief point stressed 
in sales effort. Unquestionably, the decorating problem 
will be solved eventually, the same as with transparent 
latex. Successful printing or lithographing on this ma- 
terial will increase its demand tremendously. 

Introduction of color into these three types of ma- 
terials has been accomplished successfully, and where 
the user desires to employ colored cellophane or plio- 
film or acetate to bring out the features of his candy to 
better advantage, he has a fairly wide choice of colors. 
Where a colored transparent is sought for such purpose, 
however, the user must evaluate the problem rather care- 
fully. In some cases a colored transparent will strengthen 
the color in the goods or the color of the box around 
which it is wrapped. But often, the unwise choice of 
a colored transparent will have a deadening effect which 
even the excellence of the package design or the quality 
of the goods cannot overcome. 

If seeing is believing, then for the candy manufacturer, 
at least, the improvement in these various materials 
which permit him to “show” his merchandise will offer 
ever-increasing merchandising opportunities. Yet, as 
his candies emerge from their hiding, it will behoove 
him to pay closer attention to quality and appearance 
of his goods. If the wider use of transparent wrapping 
materials will have as one of its secondary benefits the 
improvement of candy quality and appearance, then 
certainly this altruistic resuit will justify the extra 
effort expended by manufacturers and converters of 
these materials in making them more indispensable to 
the candy manufacturer. 


Supply Firm Head 
Speaks on Preparedness 


Roger. L. Putnam, president of Package Machinery 
Company and mayor of Springfield, Mass., in his article 
entitled “Forwarding Preparedness Program Through 
Intensive Training” which appeared in the September 
Executive Service Bulletin published by the Policy holders 
Service Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
tells what his city is doing and what they are planning 
to do in order that business and government work to- 
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gether in producing skilled workers so that America can 
be prepared for war. In part, Mr. Putnam says, “Skilled 
machinists are invaluable—they cannot be trained over- 
night. Yet they are the backbone of the general ma- 
chine-building program that constitutes modern warfare. 
It is hard for a million machinists to spring up fully 
prepared as it is for a million soldiers to appear trained 
and equipped. I am not sure but what it is harder. . 

I firmly believe that the very best way to avoid getting 
into a war is to be strong—very strong in all respects.” 
Mr. Putnam is a veteran of the World War. 


Computing Scale 
For Retail Stores 


A compact light-weight computing scale within a price 
range to meet the requirements of small stores and 
specialty departments has been put on the market. The 
scale has a fractional ounce weight range from zero to 
three pounds and can be purchased with either scoop or 
flat platter weighing platform. It embodies split-ounce 
sensitivity with modernistic attractiveness and one of the 
outstanding features is a reversal of the position of the 
computing chart so that the weight reading is taken at 
convenient eye level. It is designed to expediate com- 
putation of fractional amounts of candy where prices are 
given in terms of pounds. 


More Candy Going Into 
Transparent Containers 


Previews of candy being planned for the Holiday sea- 
son this year indicate that the use of various types of 
cellulose acetate transparent containers is growing 
rapidly. Not only are candy assortments being packed 
in boxes having so-called “windows” of this transpar- 
ent materials, but many varieties of “re-use” trans- 
parent containers are being offered with candy as their 
original contents. According to manufacturers of trans- 
parent containers, more candy will be packed and sold in 
this type of container than ever before, points to New 
York retail stores like Wanamakers, Bambergers, Schafft’s 
Flora Mir, Sherry’s Gimbals, and others as the best 
evidence that a definite trend is on. 

To enable buyers to exercise widest latitude in their 
choice of transparent containers, manufacturers have 
established showrooms where every conceivable type of 
acetate container is on display in surroundings designed 
to bring out the best features of each. A line of trans 
parent kitchen accessories, for instance, is available in 
five different colors. 
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BUYERS’ “CANDY ANDY” 


CANDY PACKAGING 
Machinery, Materials, Supplies 





Check the items for which you are, or will soon be, 
in the market, and we will see that you are supplied with 
complete information about them, or that a salesman 


contacts you. 


“CANDY PACKAGING" 
published by 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
400 W. Madison Street, Chicago 
71 W. 23rd Street, New York 








MACHINERY 
Bag Making and Filling 
Cartoning 
Printer, Carton 
Sealing 
Sheet Cutters 
Stitcher, Carton 
Staplers 
Tying 
Wrapping 
Bar 
Box 
Individual 
Open Boats (Group) 
Pop 


MATERIALS & SUPPLIES 
Bags 
Cellophane 
Glassine 
Pliofilm 
Wax Paper 
Other 


Baskets 
(Specify Type) 








Box Findings 
Cups 
Dividers 
Doilies 
Lace 
Liners 
Padding 


Cans 





Cartons, Shipping 
Egg 
(Specify Size and Type) 
Jars, Glass 
Lithography 


Papers, Wraps, Etc. 
Avenized 
Coated 
Dpping 
Foi: 
Glassine 
Novelty 
Parchment 
Pliofilm 
Shredded 
Tissue 
Transparent Cellulose 
Waxed 


Re-Use Containers 
(Specify Type) 


Sales Aids 
Display Containers 
Display Materials 
Display Racks 
Novelties and Toys 
Premiums 
Sales Boards 
Salesmen's Cases 
Show Cases 
Sticks’, Sucker 
Trimmings 
Cellulose Tape 
Cord 
Labels 
Ribbon 


Seals 


Miscellaneous Items 





00 Have Salesman Call 


Company ...... 


CJ Send Information, Prices, Etc. 





RI ie ig ee 








ee 





No*s: This request must bear the name of the firm and must be signed by 
the authorized purchasing agent or an officer of the firm. If an 


‘ndividual firm, by the owner. 
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SALESMEN’S SLANTS 


C. RAY FRANKLIN, Broadcasting from Liberty 


ALL is finally with us 

in the Middle West 
and the candy business 
has started to pick up in 
great style and the jobbers 
report a satisfactory 
volume the past few 
weeks. Moisture has been 
fairly plentiful and the 
sowing of winter wheat in 
the wheat area is com- 
pleted and the acreage, 
from what I have been 
able to learn, is as great 


as last year. 
at * % 





The National Conven- 
tion of Super Markets was held in Kansas City this year 
and was the best they have held to date, so I was in- 
formed by those who have Cisplayed at past metines. 
The Super Market is becoming an important factor in 
the candy business and is being catered to more and 


more by leading manufacturers. 
ue * % 


A. C. Shorin, vice president of Topps Chewing Gum, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., was a visitor to the middle west 
a few days ago. Mr. Shorin reports their business is 
showing a steady increase, which proves that quality 
will win. 

* ae ae 

Aleck Abrahamson, vice president, and Miss Neddie 
Cloth, secretary of Tootsie Rolls, were among those pres- 
ent at the Super Market convention at Kansas City, where 
Tootsie Rolls had a display. and both reported a most 
enjoyable trip. 

* a5 * 

Charlie Wood, sales manager of Douglas Candy Co., 
Omaha, Nebr., said some tailors believe that the two back 
pockets in men’s trousers are not needed. Repeal did 
away with the necessity for one of them and the de- 
pression did the rest. 

t * *” 

Henry Raff, president of Gardner & Gould Co.. Bur- 
lington, Ia., told a good one on Ed Traisman of Ameri- 
can Maize Products Co., a few days ago, and I will let 
you in on it. It seems Ed confided to Mr. Raff that he 
was to be married a few days after his last visit to 
Burlington and that he was taking a honeymoon, etc., 
and would be away from the territory a few weeks. In 
a few days Mr. Raff received a notice from the post- 
master at Eau Claire, is., advising him of a postage due 
of 1 cent on a piece of mail. Mr. Raff wrote the post- 
master and sent the cent. Cost him 3 cents postage on 
the letter. When the piece of mail came it was a post 
card from Ed, advising Mr. Raff of his marriage, etc., 
and that he was serene and calm under the spell of Wis- 
consin skies, which was verified by his omission of the 
stamp on the postal. Good luck, Ed, and may you and 
Mrs. Ed enjoy countless years of happy married life. 

tt at oh 

Ran into Cal Boles, with Rockwood Co., a few days 
ago. Cal has recently moved to Iowa from the South 
where he has been living the past few years. Welcome 


to the Middle West, Cal, and good luck. 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
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TRADE MARKS 


The following memorandum relating to Trade Marks 
is made available through an arrangement with James 
Atkins, registered patent attorney, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. The trade-marks were recently pub- 
lished by the U. S. Patent Office and, if no opposition 
thereto is filed within 30 days after the publication date, 
the marks will be registered, 


BUTTER-BERRIES, Ser. No. 426,996. Dwarfies Corporation, 

Council Bluffs, Iowa. Filed Dec 30, 1939. The word 
“Butter” is disclaimed apart from the mark. For popped 
wheat confection. Claims use since Oct. 7, 9. 

CHOC-CO-POPS., Ser. No. 427,746. Mary Dodge, Studio City, 
Cal. Filed Jan. 19, 1940. No claim is made to the word 
“Pops” except in the mark. For chocolate-coated 
popcorn and popped cereals. Claims use since May, 1939. 

VITALETS. Ser. No. 429,521. Enrich Products Co., New York, 
N. Y. Filed March 13, 1940. For candy. Claims use since 
Aug. 1, 1939. 

SHUHOLZ-DRESDEN. Ser. No. 429,829. Lizzie H. Schuene- 
man, doing business as Shuholzs Chocolate Shop, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Filed March 21, 1940. The word “Dresden” 
is disclaimed apart from the mark. For candy. Claims 
use since March 11, 1911 

SATINETS. Ser. No. 429,280. Sunrise Candy, Newark and 
Montclair, N. J. Filed March 6, 1940. For candy, particu- 
larly peanut butter candy. Claims use since Nov. 7, 
1939. 

KINGSWAY. Ser. No. 429.817. John Mackintosh & Sons, 
Ltd., Inc., Boston, Mass. For Candy. Claims use since 
1932. Filed March 21, 1940. 

SUNRISE. Ser. No. 428,281. Sunrise Candy, Newark and 
Montelair, N. J. Filed March 6, 1940. For Candy. Claims 
use since Nov. 7, 1940. 

VALERIE JEAN. Ser. No. 428,967. R. C. Nicol doine business 
as Valerie Jean Date Shop, Thermal, Cal. Filed Feb. 
27, 1940. For dates and date products, namely, date 
eake, date candy. stuffed dates, brandied dates, and 
fresh dates. Claims use since June, 1939. 

PEPPER TREE, Ser. No. 428,898. Cardinet Candy Co., Inc., 
Oakland, Cal. Filed Feb. 23, 1940. For candy bars. 
Claims use since Feb. 18, 1925. 

RUSTY, Ser. No. 428,227. Euclid Candy Co. of California, 
Inc., San Francisco, Cal. Filed Feb. 5, 1940. For candy. 
Claims use since Dec. 12, 193 

TOLL HOUSE. Ser. No. 427.204. Lamont, Corliss & Co., 
New York, N. Y. Filed Jan. 6, 1940. For chocolate. 
Claims use since Dec. 15, 1939. 

JELLUMS YOUR FLAVORITE GUM. Ser. No. 431,237. The 
D. F. Co., Upper Darby, Pa. Filed Apr. 26, 1940. No 
claim is made to the words “vour”’ and “gum” apart 
from the mark. For candy-coated chewing gum. Claims 
use since April 18, 1940. 

MH. Ser. No. 415,176. Miller & Hollis, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Filed Jan. 24, 1939. Lower case scrip letters in reverse 
on black block. For chocolates. Claims use since Dec. 
1938. 

CLARKIBS, Ser. No. 426, 181. Clark Bros. Chewing Gum 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Filed Dec. 4, 1939. For chewing 
gum. Claims use since Nov. 18, 1939. 

BARRICINI. Ser. Ne. 426,827. Barricini, Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y. Filed Dec 22, 1939. Fancy script lettering on 
diagonal slant. For candy, candied nuts, candied fruits, 
candied dates, and candied figs. Claims use since Aug. 
1, 1927 

MARINELAND. Ser. No. 431,659. Marine Studios, Inc., St. 
Augustine, Fla. Filed May 7, 1940. For candy. Claims 
use since June 11, 1939. 

TUESDAE. Ser. No. 432,392. Hollywood Brands, Inc., doing 
business as Hollywood Candy Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
and Centralia, Ull. Filed May 27, 1940. For candy. 
Claims use since Nov. 10, 1939. 

MALLO CUP. Ser. No. 429,558. Boyer Bros., Altoona, Pa. 
Filed March 14, 1940. The particular coloring of the 
trade mark is disclaimed, and the word “cup” is dis- 
claimed apart from the mark. For confections, i.e., 
candy. Claims use since Sept. 15, 1939. 

PLAY BALL. Ser. No. 430,552. Gum Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Filed Apr. 9, 1940. Reverse-white block lettering, con- 
nected, on black block background. For chewing gum. 
Claims use since June 22, 1939. 

YO TUNG. Ser. No. 431,159. Joseph F. Holmes, Baltimore, 
Md. Filed Apr. 24, 1940. For candy and ice cream. 
Lettering resembles chinese characters. Claims use 
since Apr. 15, 1940. 

BE WON with B-1. Ser. No. 432,692. King Candy Co., Ft. 

Worth, Texas. Filed June 5, 1940. The term “with B-1” 

is disclaimed apart from the mark. For candy. Claims 

use since May 25, 1940. 

No. 432,068. The Borden Co., New York, N. Y. Filed 

May 18, 1940. Illustration of a fanciful cow’s head. For 

caramels. Claims use since Sept. 13, 1939. 


BET-R-YET SWEETS REISS. Ser. No. 431,498. Jame J. 
Reiss Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. Filed May 2, 1940. 
The words “Bet-R-YET Sweets” are disclaimed apart 
from the mark. For candies and salted nuts. Claims 
use since April 22, 1940. 
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ALWAYS 
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IDEAL 








WRAPPING MACHINES 


The satisfaction of KNOWING pendable and economical. The 


that their wrapping machines SENIOR MODEL wra 160 
will give EFFICIENT. UNIN- ieces per minute; new HIGH 
TERRUPTED SERVICE AT ALL 5 PECIAL MODEL wraps 


TIMES is just one reason why 
candy manufacturers the world 
we prefer IDEAL Equipment. 


to 425 pieces per minute. 


Both machines are built for the 


se machines, suitable for most exacting requirements 
both large and smal! manufac- and cerry our unqualified 
turers, are fast alwavs ce Querantee. 


Write For Complete Specifications and Prices 


IDEAL WRAPPING MACHINE CO. 


EST. 1906 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. = - - U. S. A. 








YEAST-CARROT-BRAN YCB. MORE-MERIT Ser. No. 
423,110. More-Merit Food Co., Ft. Worth Texas. Filed Aug. 
29, 1939.. The words “Yeast-Carrot-Bran” and “More 
Merit” are disclaimed apart from the mark. For coated 
candy bar and coated bar of ice cream. Claims use 
since Feb. 15, 1932. 

BROWN BETTY. Ser. No. 425,960. Olive Louis Hagley, doing 
business as Hagley Candy Co., Chicago, Ill. Filed Nov. 
25, 1939. Mark consists of a circular area with words 
“Brown Betty” at top, a colonial girl figure in center, 
and the words “Coffee Bon Bon Supreme” and “All- 
Occasion Sweetmeat” divided by manufacturer’s name 
at bottom. The words “Coffee Bon Bon Supreme” and 
“All-Occasion Sweetmeat” are disclaimed. For candies. 
Claims use since Nov. 17, 1939. 

Ser. No. 427,780. Terry Candy Co., Inc., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Filed Jan. 23, 1940. Two silhouettes of colonial male 
and female heads. The silhouettes are fanciful. For 
candies. Claims use since Sept. 7, 1937. 

Ser. No. 427,753. Frank Fleer Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. Filed 
Jan. 23, 1940. Fanciful figure of personalized piece of 
chewing gum. For confections, viz., chewing gum. 
Claims use since March 1, 1936. 

ROYAL BRAND Al. Ser. No. 424,705. Potat-O-Pop Chip 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Cleveland, O. Filed Oct. 11, 1939. The 
word “Brand” and the expression “A-1" are disclaimed 
apart from the mark. For uncooked confection in the 
form of chips, designed to be popped in hot grease, 
made from cereal. Claim use since Sept. 1, 1939. 


PENNY-WISE. Ser. No. 432,043. Miller & Hollis, Inc., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Filed May 17, 1940. The word “penny” is 
disclaimed apart from the mark. For chocolate pepper- 
mints. Claims use since Mar. 6, 1940. 

CHOCKAY. Ser. No. 430,183. Robt. A. Johnston Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Filed Mar. 30, 1940. For prepared choco- 
late powder to be used in the preparation of fudge 
Claims use since Jan, 22, 1937. 

Ser. No. 432,671. American Chicle Co., Long Island City, 
N. Y. Filed June 5, 1940. The trade-mark consists of 
an O-shaped figure colored red having a parallelogram 
of light shade, usually white, extending horizontally 
from the central right portion of such figure, together 
with parallel bands, over and under such figure and 
parallelogram. No claim is made to the representation 
of a carton apart fro mthe other features of the mark. 
For chewing gum. Clims use since Jan. 3, 1939. 

DRUM MAJOR. Ser. No. 425,564. Chas. W. Ehle, Sr., Min- 
neapolis, Minn For candy 

ZOMBIE. Ser. No. 434,251. Frank G. Reilly, New York, 
N. Y For chewing gum. 

BLACK BEAU (Over illustration of negro boy). Ser. No. 
432,217. Olive Louis Hagley, doing business as Hagley 
Candy Co., Chicago, Ill. For candies. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 





Large Crystallizing Outfit, 1000 Ib. 

capacity, crimp machine and long 
cooling conveyor. Springfield marsh- 
mallow beater — several steel water 
slabs—parts for wood mogul starch 
buck—chocolate melters—sucker ma- 
chine, etc. Address J10406 c/o THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 
W. Madison St., Chicago. 





FOR SALE: New, as well as used or 

rebuilt boilers. Also new and used 
smoke stacks, breechings, boiler tubes, 
engines, pumps, motors, pipe valve and 
fittings pulleys, belting, etc. Our prices 
save you money. Otto Biefeld Com- 
pany, Waterloo, Wis. 


FOR SALE: 1 Cut Roll Cream and 

Coconut Bon Bon Maker. 1 Pop- 
corn Machine, Dugan Duplex High 
Speed. Also, Popcorn bag sealer. Zion 
Candy Industry, Zion, Illinois. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE: 1 large 
Gable Plastic Machine and Cooler 
complete with three sets of chains, 
Reed Drive, Sizer, Automatic Batch 
Roller, 1 Werner Cylinder Beater, 1 
Chocolate Dipping Basket Machine, 1 
Lichtenberg Plastic Machine and Cool- 
er complete with one set of dyes, 1 
Racine Cutter and Conveyor and 1 
Peanut Blancher without Conveyor. 
Address 19407 c/o THE MANvuFac- 
TURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madi- 
son Street, Chicago. 
FOR SALE: One 2 bag gas fired 
Kingery peanut roaster; One Lam- 
bert Split Nut Blancher ; One Thomas 
Mill Peanut Butter Machine. Can be 
pulley or motor driven, no motors fur- 
nished. A complete set up for one de- 
sirous of a small peanut butter mak- 
ing outfit. Price, sell complete, $450.00. 
Guaranteed in working condition. Ad- 
dress F6407, c/o THE MANUFACTUR- 
ING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison 
St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE: Werner fully automatic 

Ball machine with 6 sets of rollers. 
Practically new. Address 194011 c/o 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTION- 
ER, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago. 
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FOR SALE: 24 inch National Chain 

Decorator, 600 and 1000 Ib. Wer- 
ner Syrup Coolers. 34x12 Special and 
%x% Junior Ideal Caramel Wrappers. 
Form 6 Style R and Form 3 Style D 
Hildreth Pulling machine. 3 and 6 bbl. 
Werner Crystal Cooker and Cooler. 
White and Racine Caramel Sizers. 
Savage and Racine Caramel Cutters. 
3x6 ft. and 3x8 ft. water cooled steel 
slabs. Friend Dreadnaught Hand Roll 
Machine. Cut Rol Cream Center 
Maker. All priced for quick sale. Ad- 
dress H 84012 c/o THE MANvurFac- 
TURING CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago. 


FOR SALE: National Equipment 
fully automatic wood mogul. Must 
sell quickly, perfect condition. Address 
19409 c/o THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago. 
ON ACCOUNT PUTTING out dif- 
ferent line of candy we have for sale 
1 Liberty Chocolate coating machine. 
Has not been used very much. Used 
for producing hand dipped goods. 
$350.00. 1 6-ft. York Batch Roller 
with 1 Phase, 110 V AC motor only 
used about half dozen times. Good as 
new, $100.00. Marble Slabs $10.00 and 
$15.00. 1 Steel Water Cooled Slab 
$40.00. 1 Gas Blower Furnace with 
Motor $35.00. Chip machine equipped 
to use with motor $25.00. Address 
F6408, c/o THE MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER, 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago. 





FOR SALE—AIl weather cabinet for 

humidity and temperature testing of 
confections, gums, etc. Inside dimen- 
sions 18x22x32 inches. Automatic con- 
trol of humidity and temperature at 
any desired point. Temperature range 
up to 140 degrees F. Guaranteed. For 
quick sale $95.00. Beechem Labora- 
tories, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Telephone: Wabash 3558. 





FRIGIDAIRE CANDY SHOW 

Cases, Candy Factory Chairs, Time 
Clock, Display Jars, Display Racks. 
etc. L. C. Blunt, 1647 Blake Street, 
Denver, Colorado. 





FOR SALE: Racine Depositor and 

starch buck, National hand printer, 
starch and trays, chocolate melters, 7 
24-inch enrober with cooling tunnel, J 
Hobart beater, gas furnaces, 3-foot 
Dayton, 5-foot Ball cream beater. ] 
Priced to sell. Soo Candy Company, 
Box 326, Sioux City, Iowa. 





FOR SALE: Long Salt Water Taffy 
Machine equipped with automatic 7 
Batch Spinner and Hildreth Form 1 
Pulling Machine. In excellent condi- 
tion, practically new. Address E54013 
c/o THE MANUFACTURING CONFEC- J 
TIONER, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


BARGAINS in Machinery—Racine 

Sucker Machine, Power Cutter 
with 3 Way Conveyor—M.M. Beater 
— Copper Kettles — Hansella Heavy 
Duty Plastic Machine — Large Drop } 
Frame with 4 x 7 Drop Rolls—also | 
many small brass hand rollers of 7 
Drops etc., also list your surplus equip- | 
ment with us. Machinery Brokerage 
Co. 1600 Third St. No. Minneapolis | 
Minn. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE: Racine ] 

Hard Candy Cutter complete with 9 
Conveyer, etc. Brownie Chocolate ¥ 
Products, 201 Weston Rd., Toronto, G 
Canada. 


FOR SALE: Two revolving pans, 9 

$100.00 each. One De Vilbiss Choc- § 
olate Pressure Tank and Gun—new, 7 
used only six months, $100.00. Ucanco § 
Candy Company, Davenport, Iowa. 





FOR SALE: Fully equipped candy 

plant to manufacture complete line 7 
of Caramels, Nougats, Chocolate j 
Coated Bars and Package Goods, with 
well established Trade Mark. Located 7 
in East, desirable lease or plant can § 
be moved. Owner has good reason for 7 
selling. Address D4403 c/o THE 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 400 7 
W. Madison St., Chicago, Illinois. 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
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